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ADEN. 20 Apr.—Yemen. Reports reaching Aden stated there were 
widespread disorders in Yemen. There had been serious looting and 
arson. Trade was at a standstill, and the country was virtually cut off 
from the outside world. 


ARAB LEAGUE. 10 Apr.—The Council met in Cairo. 


ARGENTINA. 18 Apr.—The Government announced that five per- 
sons (all connected with the Overseas News Agency) would be de- 
ported. They were alleged to have been responsible for fomenting 
recent strikes. 

19 Apr.—Some ninety-two men and women were arrested at a con- 
cert arranged by the Argentine Women’s Union, described as a recruit- 
ing agency for the Communist Party. 


AUSTRALIA. 19 Apr.—Western Australia, The Premier, Mr McLarty, 
announced the resumption of large-scale land settlement in the State; 
some 300,000 acres within 30 to 40 miles of Albany would be cleared 
and developed as farms. 


AUSTRIA. 11 Apr.—Vienna. The Soviet authorities announced that, 
at the check post on the Semmering Pass, between the British zone and 
Vienna, British personnel would be asked to prove their identity by 
producing a passport or similar document in addition to the usual pass 
issued by the British authorities. They stated that the existing system 
had proved unsatisfactory since it allowed all manner of unauthorized 
persons to enter and thus to ‘disorganize’ the Soviet zone. The British 
authorities stated that they were willing to meet Soviet wishes so far as 
civilian personnel were concerned, but could not agree to a change of 
practice as regards military personnel. They pointed out that the agree- 
ment of July 1945 provided that British personnel should always be 
allowed to move freely between Vienna and the British zone. 

13 Apr.—Vienna. All British service men were asked by the Soviet 
authorities at the check post on the Semmering Pass to show an identity 
pass in addition to their normal passes and were turned back when they 
refused to do so. 

14 Apr.—Vienna. The British Commander-in-Chief, General 
Galloway, in a letter to the Soviet authorities, protested against the 
Soviet traffic controls, and in particular against the action of Soviet 
soldiers at the check-post on the road leading to the British air-port at 
Schwechat in refusing to allow couriers carrying army and diplomatic 
mail bags to pass through. 

15 Apr.—Vienna. The Soviet authorities established a check-post 
on the approach to the U.S. airfield at Tulln and persons travelling 
between the airport and Vienna were asked to produce passes other than 
the usual ones issued by the U.S. authorities. 


BURMA. 19 Apr.—Membership of United Nations (see General 
Assembly). 
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CANADA. 22 Apr.—Balance of Payments. The Minister of Finance, 
Mr Abbott, tabled in the House of Commons the annual report of the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board, prepared by the Bank of Canada. It 
disclosed that the factors responsible for the loss of $743 million of 
foreign exchange reserves were a reduction in Canada’s surplus from its 
international trade; the continued extension of large-scale credits to 
Britain and other countries; and an increase in the ‘geographical un- 
balance’ of Canadian trade, nearly 77 per cent of imports coming from 
the United States as against about 61 per cent before the war. While the 
European Recovery Programme ‘would almost certainly afford an oppor- 
tunity for Canada to earn more convertible exchange from shipments to 
Europe than would otherwise be the case’, the report pointed out that 
provision by the U.S.A. for ‘off-shore purchases’ in Canada would not 
by itself solve the immediate foreign exchange problem. Canadian loans 
to European nations had seriously depleted the country’s exchange 
reserves. The size of the current surplus was regarded as the core of the 
country’s exchange problem. Its decline from $357 million in 1946 to $47 
million in 1947 was due mainly to Canadian prosperity. While the cur- 
rent surplus with Britain and the sterling area rose in 1947 by over $200 
million, the deficit with the U.S.A. rose from $613 million to $1,138 
million. With the rest of the world the surplus was $313 million. The 
report discussed the financing problem resulting from Canada’s large 
export surplus with Britain and other oversea countries. In part these 
countries paid Canada with convertible exchange, but in part the export 
surplus was financed by Canadian loans. In the case of both the sterling 
area and other countries these Canadian credits financed about half of 
their Canadian dollar deficits. All Canada’s imports were paid for in cash, 
and since imports and exports were almost in balance sales on credit 
resulted in an equivalent drain on Canada’s exchange reserves. 


CHINA. 16 Apr.—Presidential Elections. General Chiang Kai-shek was 
nominated as a candidate. He stated he would not accept office unless Dr 
Hu Shih became Prime Minister. Dr Chu Cheng, president of the 
Judicial Yuan, was also nominated. 

19 Apr.—Presidential Elections. Gen. Chiang Kai-shek was elected 
President. He received 2,430 votes and Dr Chu Cheng 269. 


COLOMBIA. 9 Apr.—Dr Jorge Gaitaén, the leader of the Liberal 
Party, was assassinated in Bogota. Following the announcement of this 
news, angry mobs tried to storm the presidential palace and attacked 
Government buildings. There was very serious rioting, arson, and loot- 
ing. Troops had to open fire on the crowds. There were also serious dis- 
orders in Medellin, Tunja, and Cali. 

A broadcast from the ‘revolutionary committee of the Liberal Party’ 
stated that, because of Dr Gaitdn’s assassination, ‘the Liberal Party, 
united as one man, decreed the revolution and took control of the 
Government and of the communications of the Republic’. 

10 Apr.—The Government declared martial law. A new Government 
was later set up consisting of six Liberals, six Conservatives, and one 
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Independent. Dr Dario Echandia was Prime Minister and Minister 
of the Interior and also succeeded Dr Gaitan as leader of the Liberal 
Party. Gen. Gernan Ocampos (Independent) was the Minister of War, 
President Peréz, who continued as Chief of State, was reported to have 
said in a broadcast that he had learned from reliable sources that 
‘foreign national Communist agents are not dissociated’ with events in 
Colombia, and that ‘the people responsible took advantage of the humble 
people, who were bitterly saddened by the death of Dr Gaitdn and were 
misinformed about the authorship of this crime’. 

There were further disorders in Bogotd. 

11 Apr.—The Government declared a state of siege in Bogota, 
Reports stated that there was a serious food shortage. (See also Inter. 
American Conference.) 

12 Apr.—A broadcast from the Government radio station attributed 
the revolt to ‘foreign agents under the direction of Moscow’ and re- 
ported that two foreign agents had been detained. 

13 Apr.—The U.S. Secretary of State, Mr Marshall, who was in 
Bogota for the Inter-American Conference, commenting on the revolt, 
declared: ‘This situation must not be judged on a local basis, however 
tragic the immediate result to the Colombian people. The occurrence 
goes far beyond Colombia. It is in the same definite pattern as the occur- 
rences which provoked strikes in France and Italy. In the actions we take 
here regarding the present situation we must keep clearly in mind the 
fact that this is a world affair—not merely Colombian or Latin American,’ 

The Army were reported to be in complete control in Bogota. Reports 
of casualties during the revolt gave the numbers as over 250 killed and 
1,525 wounded. 

Communist headquarters in Bogota were raided and arrests made. 

15 Apr.—The British Ambassador, Mr Mackereth, said in an inter- 
view that the revolt in Bogota ‘bore all the marks of Communist inspira- 
tion and direction’. He described the tactics used by looters and snipers, 
the exhortations of the captured radio stations, and the speed with which 
the outbreak gathered pace and force as indications that the Communist 
International was making an attempt to wreck the Inter-American 
Conference and seize power in Colombia. 

18 Apr.—There was further sniping in Bogota. 


CONFERENCE ON GERMANY (LONDON). 20 Apr.—The talks 
between Britain, the U.S.A., France, and the Benelux countries were 
resumed. 


COSTA RICA. 12 Apr.—It was reported that rebel forces had taken 
Limon, the chief port on the Atlantic coast, and that Cartago was also 
in their hands. 

13 Apr.—It was reported that rebel forces were on the point of 


capturing the capital, San José. The acting Foreign Minister asked the _ 


diplomatic corps to take the city under their protection. Members of 


the corps later intervened and appealed for a ‘cease fire’ order so that | 


they could reach the rebel lines and arrange an armistice, 
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14 Apr.—Members of the diplomatic corps in San José arranged 
a truce between the Government and rebel forces. 

17 Apr.—The truce expired and fighting was resumed, although the 
diplomatic corps continued their attempts at mediation. 

19 Apr.—It was learned that the Nicaraguan Army had crossed the 
border into Costa Rica. 

20 Apr.—The Government reached an agreement with the rebels 
under which President Michalsky and the Minister of the Interior, Sr 
Réné Michalsky, resigned and were succeeded by Sr Herrerra and Sr 
Brenes respectively. Sr Herrerra was to hold the office of President until 
8 May. 

There was severe fighting in Escasu and Santa Ana, near San José. 
The Communist Party radio made appeals to all parties to resist the 
invasion of the Nicaraguan Army. 

U.S. Protest to Nicaragua (see U.S.A.). 


COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS. 9 Apr.—Austrian Treaty. 
Mr Marjoribanks suggested that the deputies should take a broader view 
of the treaty as a whole, and was supported by the U.S. and French 
deputies. He spoke in particular about Yugoslavia’s frontier claims and 
demands for reparations, and about the military clauses in the treaty. 
All of these clauses were at least of equal importance with German 
assets. Mr Koktomov said the question of German assets was vital and 
must be settled first. 

13 Apr.—Austrian Treaty. Mr Koktomov said that the Soviet dele- 
gation was now willing to drop for the time being the question of 
German assets and discuss other articles of the treaty not yet agreed on. 
He thought that the deputies might consider Article V (which dealt 
with Austrian frontiers), and suggested that the deputies should set up 
a special committee to hear the Yugoslav claims. Mr Reber said that his 
delegation was ready to receive the Yugoslav claims in writing, and, if 
they proved to contain new proposals and arguments, to give a hearing 
to a Yugoslav representative, but he must emphasize that his delegation 
could not envisage any change in the 1938 frontiers. Mr Marjoribanks 
and M. de Leusse supported Mr Reber. 

15 Apr.—Austrian Treaty. In discussion on the clause stipulating 
that Austria might equip its forces only with arms of its own manu- 
facture, Mr Marjoribanks pointed out that this was ‘inequitable 
and illogical’; no similar clause had been inserted in the other peace 
treaties, and it would impose an intolerable burden on Austrian economy 
which was fully engaged in producing goods for the export trade and 
home consumption. Mr Koktomov said he was not convinced by Mr 
Marjoribank’s argument, but he would withdraw the clause in order to 
make a settlement easier. The deputies agreed on the terms of a letter 
to be sent to the Yugoslav Government inviting them to state their 
views on Austrian frontiers and reparations. They also agreed to invite 
the Austrian Government to give their views. 

20 Apr.—Austrian Treaty. The deputies agreed that Austrian airfields 
should be available to all civil aircraft, whether foreign or Austrian. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 9 Apr.—The Minister for Social Welfare, Mr 
Erban, stated that up to 6 April approximately 8,300 persons had been 
affected by the political purge in Czechoslovakia. Of these, 5,800 were 
employed in nationalized and privately owned concerns and 2,500 in the 
public services. New positions have been found for 1,432. 

15 Apr.—New Constitution. A draft of the new Constitution was 
published. It established a single chamber and made Parliament the 
supreme legislative organ of the State. The articles dealing with the 
President of the Republic were taken over from the old Constitution 
almost unchanged. The Constitution was divided into 10 chapters. The 
first dealt with civic rights and liberties. These included equality before 
the law and the equality of women with men. Individual freedom was 
guaranteed. No person could be charged with an offence except in 
accordance with the law and by the courts of public authorities con- 
stitutionally entitled to do so. No person could be arrested except in the 
act of committing an offence or crime or on the basis of a written warrant 
issued by a judge. Marriage, the care of families, and motherhood were 
under the protection of the State, which would afford special relief and 
support to families with many children. Subsequent chapters dealt 
with the right of all citizens to adequate education, freedom of speech, 
and freedom of religion. Freedom of speech was guaranteed to every 
one within the limits of the law. Freedom of the press was guaranteed 
and preliminary censorship was not in principle permitted. Freedom 
of assembly, in so far as it constituted no threat to the people’s demo- 
cratic institutions or a breach of the peace, was likewise guaranteed. 

18 Apr.—The Communist and Social Democrat Parties agreed to 
amalgamate their two parties after the election on 30 May. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION. 16 Apr.—Convention. 
Delegates of the sixteen Powers taking part in the European Recovery 
Programme and of the western zones of Germany met in Paris and 
signed a convention signifying, in Mr Bevin’s words, ‘the end of the 
beginning’, in which they pledged themselves to ‘close and lasting co- 
operation’. The convention was divided into three parts, preceded by a 
preamble giving the general principles which had animated the sig- 
natories. 

The aim of the European Recovery Programme was stated in Part I 
to be ‘to achieve as soon as possible and to maintain a satisfactory level of 
economic activity without extraordinary outside assistance’. The parties 
then pledged themselves to carry out certain obligations which included 
the individual and collective development of production, both at home 
and in overseas territories; the preparation of programmes for the pro- 
duction and exchange of commodities and services; the development of 
the greatest possible interchange of goods and services; and the reduction 
and eventual abolition of trade restrictions among the participating 
countries. A multilateral system of payment between them was also to be 
their aim. They pledged themselves to strengthen their economic links 
by every means, particularly by the study of Customs unions and other 
analogous arrangements. They also aimed at reducing trade barriers 
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between themselves and countries not a party to the convention. They 

ledged themselves to achieve or maintain currency stability, and a 
sound international monetary system; to try to maintain full employ- 
ment, and to take measures to facilitate the movement of labour and to 
ensure to it satisfactory working and social conditions. Finally, ‘the con- 
tracting parties will furnish the organization with all the information it 


_ may request of them in order to facilitate the accomplishment of its 
| tasks.’ 


Part II contained the constitution of the permanent organization. Its 
aim was defined as ‘the achievement of a sound European economy 
through the economic co-operation of the contracting parties’. Its 
immediate objective was stated to be the success of the European recon- 
struction programme. Its functions were listed as: (a) to prepare and 
implement measures to achieve its principal aim; (6) to ensure the most 
efficient use both of external aid and indigenous resources; (c) to furnish 
the United States with all necessary information; (d) at the request of the 
interested parties to assist the negotiation of such international agree- 
ments as might be necessary for the fulfilment of E.R.P. The decision of 
the organization would be taken by mutual agreement. Its organs would 
consist of: (a) A council on which all the members would be represented 
and which would be the body taking all decisions. Its chairman and two 
vice-chairmen would be elected each year. (6) An executive committee of 
seven members designated annually by the council and whose chairman 
would also be appointed each year by the council. Any member State 
not represented on this committee might take part in its work on any 
subject of particular interest to it. (c) A secretariat appointed by a 
secretary-general who would be assisted by a first and second secretary- 
general. The secretariat personnel would have international status owing 
allegiance to the organization and not to individual Governments. The 
secretary-general would prepare the meetings of the council and the 
executive committee. The council might also set up such technical 
committees as it saw fit and which would work under its instructions. 

The organization would maintain such relations with the United 
Nations and other international organizations as would facilitate col- 
laboration in the achievement of their respective aims. The headquarters 
of the organization would be in Paris. 

Part III stated that the Convention should come into force on the 
deposit with the French Government of the ratification of six member 
Governments, though it would come provisionally into force immed- 
iately after the signing. Any non-signatory European country might 
accede to the convention with the assent of the Council after ten nations 
had ratified. A member State which ceased to fulfil its obligations under 
the convention would first be invited to conform, and if it still failed to 
do so within a specified period would be excluded from the organization. 
A State member might withdraw on twelve months’ notice. 


FINLAND. 9 Apr.—Treaty with U.S.S.R. President Paasikivi, 
broadcasting on the pact, said that no one was likely to attack Finland 
for her own sake, but if the U.S.S.R. were attacked through Finland the 
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course of events would be the same, pact or no pact. He could see no 
evil in this state of things being confirmed on paper. He said that by the 
lease of the Porkkala territory, Finland’s neutrality had already lost 
its orthodox character. In view of Soviet pre-occupation with security, 
Finland had little reason to be discontented with the pact, which to a 
large extent took Finnish viewpoints into consideration. He also gave an 
assurance that the pact had no secret clauses. He said that no attempts 
to stage a Communist coup in Finland had chances of success, and gave a 
reassurance about the legal conduct of the coming elections. 
Stalin speech (see U.S.S.R.). 


FRANCE. 9 Apr.—Trieste. Note to U.S.S.R. (see Great Britain). 

Economic Talks. A statement issued at the conclusion of the talks with 
Britain (see p. 213) said the committee examined in detail the probable 
course of trade and payments in 1948 between the sterling and the franc 
areas and considered means for rectifying the franc area’s sterling deficit. 
Agreement was reached on a number of substantial increases over the 
1947 level of British imports from France, and these would be made 
effective as soon as possible. It was also agreed that in view of the 
deterioration of the French short-term sterling position since the end of 
1947, the increases in French imports from Britain during 1948, which 
were agreed in principle at the session of the committee held in Decem- 
ber 1947, could not be proceeded with for the time being. The com- 
mittee also approved the agreement recently reached between the 
British Iron and Steel Federation and the French Chambre Syndicale de 
la Sidérurgie, providing for the immediate resumption of French exports 
of semi-finished steel to the United Kingdom at an initial rate of 40,000 
tons annually, rising to 200,000 tons when French steel output reached 
10 million tons a year. 

11 Apr.—Algeria. Voting in the elections was completed. The results 
gave the composition of the Assembly as follows: First College: Union 
Committee and R.P.F., 38; Independents, 14; Radical, 1; Socialist 
Radical, 2; Socialist, 4; Communist, 1. Second College: Independents, 
43; M. Messali Hajj’s Party, 9; M. Ferhat Abbas’s Party, 8. 

12 Apr.—Force Ouvriére. The movement held its first congress in 
Paris the main task of which was to draw up a Statute, elect officers, 
and define policies. M. Bothereau encouraged the gathering to sup- 
port a trade unionism without any political colouring. He said the 
membership of the group was 1,500,000. 

13 Apr.—Trieste. Reply to three-Power proposal (see U.S.S.R.). 

Loan of wheat (see Great Britain). 

18 Apr.—Gen. de Gaulle, in a speech at a congress of the R.P.F. in 
Marseilles, stressed the necessity for new elections. 

The Prime Minister, M. Schuman, in a speech at Poitiers, said that 
the country’s problems could be solved only by ‘a very wide agreement 
in the heart of our assemblies as well as in the country’. But salvation 
would not come ‘from a suppression of party, which would mean a 
dangerous confusion of spirits, ideas, and men’. He reviewed the pro- 
gress achieved under his Government and claimed that the economic 
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situation was improving slowly but surely from day to day. The problem 
of food remained difficult, since the country was just entering on the 
‘low water’ period before the harvest; but the prospects for that harvest 
were good and the wheat harvest would certainly allow an increase in the 
bread ration. 

20 Apr.—The President, M. Vincent Auriol, declared that all pre- 
mature electoral agitation was sterile, and that it was not the assumption 
of power by one and another party which was occupying the mind of the 
French people but the restoration of their economy, the solution of their 
social problems, and above all, ‘the fluctuation of the international 
situation and the organization of peace’. France needed wisdom, 
patience, and calm. 


GERMANY. 9 Apr.—Berlin. Gen. Robertson, replying to the Soviet 
letter of 6 April, said that the information so far at his disposal was at 
variance with the statement of the circumstances made in that letter. 
He considered that while a full inquiry into the air disaster was not 
possible, a technical investigation by experts was clearly necessary. 
He said he would be pleased to place at the disposal of the Soviet 
authorities all the evidence in his possession, and would be glad to 
receive the same facilities from the Soviet authorities. In view of the loss 
of American lives, he suggested that evidence should be given to the 
U.S. authorities and that the experts meet with a view to drawing up a 
joint report on the basis of all the facts ascertained. If, however, experts 
were unable to reach the same conclusions it would be better that 
they should report separately. 

He stated that all British aircraft flying in the Berlin area and in the 
corridors had instructions to observe strictly the flight safety regulations 
of the Allied Control authority. 

War Crimes. Erich Ohlendorf and thirteen fellow officers of the S.S. 
extermination squads were found criminally responsible by a Nurem- 
burg court for the slaughter of over 1 million persons considered by the 
Nazis ‘racially and politically inferior’ and sentenced to death. 

11 Apr.—Berlin. Gen. Dratvin, in a letter to Gen. Robertson, agreed 
to a joint commission of inquiry into the air disaster, and said he had 
appointed Gen. Alexandrov to serve. With reference to Gen. Robert- 
son’s remark to the effect that in case of disagreement the experts 
should submit separate reports on the results of the investigation into 
the accident, he said the circumstances of the air catastrophe were so 
obvious that the actual evidence in such cases carried so much weight 
that there could not be any grounds for arriving at such conclusions. 
The submission of separate reports by the experts could take place only 
if they had been previously briefed in the spirit of an unobjective 
investigation, 

The Soviet authorities asked that the British and U.S. aid stations on 
the motor road from the west to Berlin be closed down since the agree- 
ment establishing the stations provided that they be used in winter only. 
The U.S. authorities agreed to close their station. The Soviet authorities 
also stated that they did not intend to renew the permits, soon to expire, 
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of the British and U.S. signals teams responsible for the maintenance of 
telephone and telegraph communications with Berlin. 

12 Apr.—Berlin. Gen. Brownjohn, in a letter to Gen. Dratvin, agreed 
to close down the British post on the motor road from the city to the 
west. He asked the Soviet authorities to reconsider their decision not to 
renew the passes of the British signals team stationed in their zone. 

The Anglo-American Control Office gave orders to the German 
bi-zonal administration to provide without delay materials for the 
reconstruction of the power station in the British sector of Berlin. The 
cost of re-equipment would be about RM4o million. 

13 Apr.—Berlin. The joint Anglo-Soviet enquiry into the Gatow air 
disaster broke down when the Soviet authorities insisted that only the 
evidence of Soviet and British nationals should be heard. The British 
authorities pointed out that both U.S. and German witnesses were 
available and since American lives had been lost in the crash it would 
be impossible to exclude American witnesses merely on the ground of 
nationality; also they could not accept the Soviet view that German 
evidence was bound to be unreliable. They said they would continue 
a separate inquiry and invited the Soviet representative to attend. 

Kommandatura. Following British protests at delays in the delivery 
of mails, General Kotikov said he would investigate causes of the 
delays. 

Reparations. Merchant fleet allocation (see Inter-Allied Reparations 
Agency). 

14 Apr.—Berlin. The British inquiry into the Gatow air crash 
opened; U.S. and French observers were present but no Soviet repre- 
sentatives. 

16 Apr.—Berlin. The British authorities investigating the air dis- 
aster received from the Soviet authorities a letter which was in the same 
terms as a statement published that day by the German Soviet-licensed 
press alleging that the British were responsible for the breakdown of the 
joint inquiry and indicating that the Soviet authorities might consider 
hearing witnesses other than Soviet or British. The British Deputy 
Military Governor, Gen. Brownjohn, commenting on the letter, said: 
‘In the first place the letter is full of mis-statements, and in the second 
place I do not answer letters on contentious subjects which have already 
been given to the press for publication.’ 

17 Apr.—Central States Bank. The Central States Bank in the French 
zone was fused with the similar institution in the Anglo-American 
zone. 

19 Apr.—Berlin. The British court of inquiry’s report into the 
Gatow air disaster (Cmd. 7384) found that the collision was an acci- 
dent caused by the action of the Soviet pilot, which was in disregard of 
the accepted rules of flying and in particular of the quadripartite 
flying rules to which the Soviet authorities were parties (see also Great 
Britain). 

British Zone. Lt.-Gen. Sir Frederick Keightley was appointed 
G.O.C., B.A.O.R., in succession to Lt.-Gen. Sir Brian Horrocks, who 
was resigning for health reasons. 
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Authenticity of ‘Protocol M’ in doubt (see Great Britain). 

20 Apr.—Berlin. The Soviet authorities announced that a new system 
of documentation was being prepared for the conduct of barge traffic to 
and through the Soviet zone and that the British authorities would be 
informed when the new permits were ready. Some fifty barges were 
detained at the Soviet check point at Wittenberge on the Elbe and their 
captains sent to Berlin by the Soviet authorities to get new permits. The 
British authorities later suspended all traffic by water. 

Six-power talks (see Conference on Germany). 

21 Apr.—Berlin. The British aid post on the motor road between the 
city and the British zone was closed. 

22 Apr.—Berlin. The Soviet report on the Gatow air disaster blamed 
the British pilot for the ‘tragic accident’ and absolved the Soviet pilot of 
any breaches of flying regulations. It stated that a claim for compensa- 
tion would be made against the British authorities. To prevent accidents 
in future the Soviet commission regarded it as essential for Soviet head- 
quarters to be informed of every individual aircraft that was to fly over the 
Soviet zone, and to be given details of the machine and its passengers. 

The Soviet authorities cancelled the running of the two Nord Express 
international coaches daily to and from Berlin because no agreement had 
been made with the Soviet transport authorities for the running of the 
coaches between Helmstedt and Berlin. (This meant that the only trains 
of the western occupying Powers now running between Berlin and the 
west were freight trains and those of the Military Governors.) 

Anglo-American Zone. Gen. Macready, British chairman of the Anglo- 
American control office in Frankfort, told the press that western Ger- 


many had little to lose by being excluded from the so-called Molotov 
plan. He pointed out that food imports now from Soviet satellite States 
—potatoes from Poland, grain from Rumania, and seed from the Bal- 
kans—were small in quantity and haphazard in delivery. He said that, 
with Marshall aid in operation, the normal consumer in western Ger- 
many could expect to see his ration raised to between 1,800 and 2,000 
calories by the end of the year. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 9 Apr.—Trieste. The Government sent a Note to 
the U.S.S.R. stating that Italy had expressed readiness to negotiate a 
new protocol to the Italian Peace Treaty regarding Trieste, as suggested 
in the three-Power Note of 20 March (see p. 227). They suggested there 
should be a meeting in Paris in May of the Powers principally concerned 
to draft a new protocol covering the return of the Free Territory to 
Italian sovereignty. 

Jerusalem. The Archbishop of Canterbury, in an urgent appeal for the 
protection of Jerusalem and for a truce within the city, said the United 
Nations must at once send a Governor to Jerusalem and provide him 
with sufficient force to preserve order. He urged all Christian, Jewish, 
and Muslim leaders to work for and secure a truce immediately. 

11 Apr.—Trieste. Protest rejected (see Yugoslavia). 

12 Apr.—Roosevelt Memorial. Mrs Roosevelt unveiled a statue 
erected in memory of President Roosevelt in Grosvenor Square, 
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London. The King, in a speech at the ceremony, described President 
Roosevelt as ‘a great war leader, a great man of peace, and a great citizen 
of the world’. 

Pilgrim’s Dinner. Mrs Roosevelt, who was the guest of honour at the 
dinner, in a speech afterwards, spoke of the great friendship between the 
English-speaking peoples and declared: ‘I would have this friendship 
among the great English-speaking peoples used for constructive pur- 
poses. I would have it strengthen our democratic ideals. The freedom of 
men throughout the world should be more sure because of our friend- 
ship. I would hope that we would guarantee more and more, as the years 
go on, the human rights.of the individual man which true democracies 
hold inalienable. The Four Freedoms are still our goal: freedom of con- 
science and religion; freedom from fear of aggression; freedom from 
want; freedom of speech and assembly. These are essential to the 
achievement of true democracy. These are still the basic freedoms that 
we hope to spread throughout the world for all people to enjoy. I should 
like to see added to these freedom of movement for men throughout the 
world. I would have this friendship of ours, however, in no way 
exclusive. We should prove to other nations that the same thing is 
possible for us in relation to every nation of the world. Our very strength 
which grows with unity should be the proof that the problems of the 
world can be solved by greater and wider unity.’ 

Mr Attlee, proposing a toast to the memory of President Roosevelt, 
said: ‘Great men belong not only to their own countries but to the world. 
All men and women who love liberty and democracy owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to Franklin Roosevelt and will cherish his memory, but we 
British have special cause to give thanks. It is most fitting that here in 
England, where freedom driven from the continent of Europe found 
refuge in the critical years of the war, we should express our thanks to the 
man whose friendship helped us in our time of need . . . That friendship 
was expressed not only in words, but in deeds in that difficult and dan- 
gerous period. It is well in these days, when some people seem to have a 
short memory for benefits received, to recall the wise generosity of lend- 
lease that did so much to help us to restore our strength and to lay the 
foundations of victory in the future. Only a great statesman could have 
conceived the idea and carried it through . . . History shows us many 
examples of alliances in war where lack of harmony between allies has 
hindered or frustrated ultimate victory, where petty quarrels or insis- 
tence on particular interests have obscured the great design. There was 
nothing petty about Franklin Roosevelt. He always saw the larger issues. 
It was, I think, largely due to his leadership and example that there grew 

up that comradeship in arms which was so strikingly exemplified in the 
fighting forces of both nations. .. . I recall, too, how although the war 
had yet to be won, the President, with wise prescience, called together 
the San Francisco conference to try to devise an instrument whereby 
these freedoms might be assured to men and women of all nations. He 
did his utmost to ensure that when war ceased peace might be estab- 
lished on sure foundations. . .. The troubled world of to-day has need of 
those qualities which shone so brightly in Franklin Roosevelt. His faith, 
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his courage, and his broad humanity will continue to inspire us to do our 
share in gaining the adherence of the world to the ideals of peace, 
justice, and freedom for which he strove.’ 

Mr Churchill, replying to the toast, described President Roosevelt as 
‘the greatest American friend of Britain ever found, and the foremost 
champion of freedom and justice who has ever stretched strong hands 
across the ocean to rescue Europe and Asia from tyranny and destruc- 
tion... . In Roosevelt’s life and by his action he changed, he altered 
decisively and permanently, the social axis, the moral axis, of mankind 
by involving the New World inexorably, irrevocably in the fortunes of 
the Old. His life must therefore be regarded as one of the commanding 
events in human destiny. As a result of his personal influence and 
exertions, the principle of “one world”, as his opponent Mr 
Wendell Wilkie called it, the principle of one world in which all the 
men in it must play their part and do their duty, has been finally pro- 
claimed.’ 

13 Apr.—Loan of Wheat. The Ministry of Food announced that 
they had agreed to a request from France for the loan of some 34,000 
tons of wheat until the 1948 harvest. 

Trieste. Reply to three-Power proposal (see U.S.S.R.). 

15 Apr.—Colombia. Ambassador’s comment on revolt (see Colombia). 

17 Apr.—Trieste. The Government, in a Note to the U.S.S.R., de- 
clared that it was never their intention to exclude any of the parties to 
the treaty from also participating in its revision. The preliminary 
meeting had been intended to follow the procedure adopted in drafting 
the treaty, which was first prepared by the Council of Foreign Ministers 
and then examined in detail by the 21 Powers. They said they could see 
no justification for the Soviet contention that the suggested arrange- 
ments violated the elementary principles of democracy. They would 
therefore, be glad to learn at a very early date the procedure which the 
U.S.S.R. propose for considering the substantive proposal made by the 
three Powers on 20 March. 

Italian Elections. A telegram bearing the signatures of thirty-seven 
Labour M.P.s, including those of Mr Zilliacus and Mr Platts Mills, 
was sent to Sr Nenni wishing his party success in the election. Certain 
of the M.P.s later stated that they had not signed the telegram. The 
National Executive Committee of the Labour Party stated that it was 
the Party’s policy ‘to support the non-Communist Socialist Unity list 
of Saragat and Lombardo . . . and messages of support for the Com- 
munist-dominated Popular Front list are contrary to the Committee’s 
decision and to the views of the overwhelming mass of Labour sup- 
porters in the country’. 

19 Apr.—The Minister of State, Mr Hector McNeil, told the House 
of Commons that Mr Bevin wanted it to be made quite plain that, after 
further investigations, he could only conclude that the authenticity of 
‘Protocol M’—the plan for fomenting strikes in the Ruhr to sabotage 
the Marshall plan (see p. 35)-—-was now in doubt. 

Berlin. Mr Bevin, after reading to the House of Commons the report 
of the British court of inquiry into the Gatow air crash (see Germany), 
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said that in view of the facts established, the Government would pro- 
ceed to claim compensation from the U.S.S.R. 

21 Apr.— Yemen. The Government recognized Sayf al Islam Ahmad 
as King of the Yemen. 


GREECE. 15 Apr.—There was heavy fighting at Kalavryta. Army 
casualties totalled 193, including 45 killed; the rebel losses were over 
150 men. 

18 Apr.—It was learned that the Army had begun a powerful drive 
against Communist forces in‘the Roumeli area in central Greece. 


INDIA. 19 Apr.—Refugees. A joint conference with Pakistan on the 
refugee problem resulted in agreement that both Dominions should 
end the mass exodus and encourage refugees to return. One estimate 
gave the number of Hindus who had left East Bengal since 15 August 
1947 as between 1,250,00 and 2,500,000. 


INTER-ALLIED REPARATIONS AGENCY. 13 Apr.—Merchant 
Shipping. The Agency allocated some 695,149 tons valued at £14 million 
of the former German merchant fleet. Britain was to receive 350,000 
tons; Norway, 77,000; France 60,160; Netherlands, 48,000; Greece, 
47,300; and the U.S.A., 44,800. It was understood that the U.S.A. had 
refused 65 per cent of its allocation. 

14 Apr.—German Assets in Sweden. The 18 member-Governments 
of the Agency unanimously adopted a resolution protesting against 
Sweden’s failure to hand over 75 million Swedish kronor as part pay- 
ment of German assets in Sweden. (The Swedish Government wished 
to allocate these funds in accordance with their own commercial and 
financial interests, excluding from the distribution seven Governments 
with claims on the funds.) The Agency stated that restricted allocation 
of this kind was contrary to obligations undertaken by Sweden under 
the agreement concluded in July 1946, and to the terms of the Paris 
agreement on reparations. The resolution requested Sweden to allocate 
these funds without further delay in accordance with commitments 
already undertaken. 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 9 Apr.—Colonies. Argentina 
proposed that the conference should declare that ‘colonization or de 
facto occupation be ended’, and that ‘the legal titles that the American 
republics possess give rights, responsibilities, and titles against the 
foreign-occupying nations of this continent’. 

Uruguay announced that it would not support Argentina and Guate- 
mala, and urged arbitration. The Dominican Republic and Cuba sup- 
ported the solution by compromise formula. Ecuador supported 
Argentina and Guatemala. 

11 Apr.—It was learned that all equipment and records of the con- 
ference had been destroyed during the fighting in Bogota (see Colombia). 

13 Apr.—Marshall statement (see Colombia). 

15 Apr.—Mackereth statement (see Colombia). 
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21 Apr.—Colonies. A working party, consisting of representatives of 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Guatamala, Mexico, Uruguay, Colom- 
bia, and Ecuador, was set up to investigate colonial possessions in the 
western hemisphere. 

Mr Marshall declared that the colonies issue did not properly belong 
to the discussions and that the U.S.A. would not support any resolution 
which appeared to prejudge the case against a ‘friendly nation’. The 
question was then referred to a working group, which would frame a 
suitable resolution. 

22 Apr.—Colonies. The working group drafted a nine-point declara- 
tion for repudiating the existence of European colonies in the southern 
hemisphere. It recommended the creation of an inter-American com- 
mission, made up of representatives of the twenty-one American repub- 
lics, for ‘occupied territories’, to study the problem and report to the 
first meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers of the American 
Republics. 

Communism. The conference received from a sub-committee an anti- 
Communist resolution which condemned ‘the methods of international 
Communism’, as well as the ‘methods of every totalitarian political sys- 
tem’, pledged the American Republics to ‘adopt all the means necessary’ 
against subversive action against American institutions by threats or 
otherwise, and promised that the Republics would exchange information 
regarding such activities. The resolution was passed unanimously. 


ITALY. 10 Apr.—Arms. The motor-schooner which had put into 
Bari (see p. 229) and was found to be carrying an illegal cargo of arms 
consisting of some 8,000 rifles, and 6 million cartridges believed to be of 
Yugoslav and Czechoslovak manufacture respectively, blew up and 
sank in the harbour. 

11 Apr.—Membership of United Nations vetoed (see Security Council). 

12 Apr.—Strike. The General Confederation of Labour called a one- 
hour general strike as a protest against the alleged murder in recent 
months of thirty-six Sicilian trade unionists. 

A bomb was thrown into a crowd attending an election meeting of the 
Popular Democratic Front at Lizzanello, Apulia; 2 persons were killed 
and 20 wounded. 

14 April.—At Serravalle Po and at Ostiglia, near Mantua, Communists 
clashed with the police; many persons were arrested. 

15 Apr.—After a meeting in Rome of the Movimento Sociale Itali- 
ano (neo-Fascist group) some of the crowd marched to the Jewish 
quarter of the city singing Fascist-style anthems and assaulted Jews. 
Many persons were injured in the fighting. Strong police forces were 
moved in to restore order. The Ministry of the Interior later stated that 
the Government were determined to prevent a repetition of such in- 
cidents which were ‘inspired by feelings the resurgence of which is 
m= en under the life of freedom which has been restored to 

taly’. 

There were further clashes between Communists and the police at 
Ostigiia and at Cavezzo and Mantua. 
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17 Apr.—Telegram to Nenni Socialists (see Great Britain). 

18 Apr.—General Election Results. Participation, 92-3 per cent of 
electorate. Christian Democrats, Chamber of Deputies, 307 seats 
(48-7 per cent of votes cast); Senate, 130 seats (47°9 per cent of votes), 
Popular Front (Communists, Nenni Socialists, etc.), 182 (30°7 per cent) 
and 74 (31 per cent). Socialist Union, 33 (7-1 per cent) and 12 (7 per 
cent). National Bloc, 18 (3-8 per cent) and g (6-1 per cent). Monarchists, 
14 (2°8 per cent) and 4 (2 per cent). Republicans 9 (2-5 per cent) and 3 
(2-9 per cent). M.S.I., 6 (2 per cent) and 2 (1-1 per cent). 

21 Apr. —Sr de Gasperi, addressing a large crowd in Rome, de- 
clared: ‘We have only one ambition—to put ourselves at the service of 
democracy. We are determined to defend liberty. We want to reach 
agreement with the other anti-Communist parties on foreign policy 
and on all other matters contributing to the real recovery of Italy. We 
Catholics want to preserve the independence of the Church. It is our 
duty to safeguard the respect due to the Holy See. Today we can 
serenely celebrate this victory—which is also a victory for the people’s 
dignity. All the forces of order, the whole of the Administration, have 
placed themselves in the service of the liberty of all. This is the road 
along which we wish to and must always march—freedom for the 
parties, freedom for the associations, freedom for trade union organiza- 
tion. Laws must be based on the principle of freedom and order, of 
the defence of this freedom and order in a civilized community which 
represents a form of democracy. This is our programme. In this pro- 
gramme and for this programme there is work for every individual and 
for all forces which are contributing sincerely towards the same end— 
to refrain from dictatorship by one group and any tendency towards 
violence, to submit to the common laws of democracy, and to support 
a foreign policy which leads to the economic co-operation with the 
peoples who are stronger than we are and to the solidarity of all free 
and democratic peoples. 

‘This programme will be solved with energy and vigilance so that 
nobody—nobody—may misuse that freedom to conspire against the 
Fatherland.’ 

22 Apr.—In a statement to the Communist paper Unitd on his impres- 
sion of the election, Sr Togliatti denied that they were free or demo- 
cratic on the grounds that there were ‘three elements of coercion’: 
foreign intervention, illicit intervention of the clergy, and intimidation 
by Government and employers. He reaffirmed that it was not the inten- 
tion of the Popular Front to resort to force, but he foresaw a period of 
great tension in the country. 

Sr de Gasperi, in an interview to the foreign press, refuted Sr 
Togliatti’s accusations that his party had adopted corrupt methods in 
the elections and that the U.S.A. had tried to influence the electorate. 
Italy had appealed for grain which the U.S.A. had sent in spite of the 
risk that it might go to a Communist government. He noted that the 
results showed that the Sicilian separatist movement had now prac- 
tically disappeared. Speaking of western union, he pointed out that Italy 
was not yet in the position of other States which were free and un- 
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hampered by a peace treaty. But her ‘fundamental orientation’ was to 
collaborate in all ways to defend peace and western civilization and to 
co-operate inside the United Nations. Turning to the Trieste proposal, 
he said that this was no electoral manoeuvre but a ‘reawakening of 
reason, a recognition that the experiment had been a mistake’. There 
were also many other things to revise in the Italian peace treaty. 
Replying to questions on emigration, he said that the natural outlets for 
Italian emigration were the south of France, South America, and, to a 
lesser extent, the U.S.A. He recalled that Count Sforza had spoken of 
how Africa could be developed, and European collaboration might 
achieve much here. Agrarian reform could be considerably developed 
during the next five years, but nobody should deceive himself that by 
this means all Italians could be fed. Italy must count on emigration and 
foreign collaboration. 


JAPAN. 13 Apr.—U.S. Mission. A mission headed by Gen. Noce, 
chief of the Civil Affairs Division of the Department of the Army, 
arrived in Tokyo. 


KENYA. 12 Apr.—G.H.Q. Middle East Land Forces announced that 
the first stage of the engineering project in connexion with the ‘East 
African Stores Holding Association’ at Mackinnon Road in Kenya was 
complete, and that water, pumped from the Tsavo River, was now 
flowing to what had been hitherto a waterless and uninhabited area. 


NICARAGUA. 20 Apr.—Costa Rica. Protest at invasion (see U.S.A.). 


NORWAY. 19 Apr.—The Foreign Minister, Hr Halvard Lange, told 
the Oslo Military Association that Norway ‘is and always will be a 
western European democracy’; referring to reports that the U.S.S.R. 
might approach Norway for a military pact, Hr Lange said: ‘We now 
believe that the Soviet will not approach us, but if they should we feel 
sure the whole nation agrees with the Government that Norway cannot 
embark on any special pact with the Soviet Union.’ 


PAKISTAN. 15 Apr.—North-West Frontier. Mr Jinnah made a tour of 
the area. 

17 Apr.—North-West Frontier. Mr Jinnah held a joint jirga in 
Peshawar of all tribes, from the Malakand Agency in the north to 
South Waziristan in the south. He told the tribesmen that in the great 
task of reconstruction and the building up of a great and glorious Paki- 
stan, solidarity was absolutely essential. He acknowledged the tribal 
contribution towards the establishment of Pakistan, and added: ‘Keep- 
ing in view your loyalty, help, assurances, and declarations, we ordered 
the withdrawal of troops from Waziristan as a concrete and definite 
gesture that we treat you with absolute confidence. Pakistan has no 
desire to interfere unduly with your internal freedom, but wants to help 
you to become self-reliant and self-sufficient.’ Tribal spokesmen com- 
plained of their poverty, unemployment, and illiteracy. Mr Jinnah 
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assured them that the Pakistan Government had no desire to modify the 
existing arrangements about annual allowances, except in consultation 
with the tribes, so long as they remained loyal and faithful to Pakistan, 


PALESTINE. 9 Apr.—The Jews stated that they had re-taken the 
height of Castel. A Jewish aircraft dropped several bombs in that area, 
Jews, said to be members of Irgun and the Stern Gang, captured the 
Arab village of Deir Yasin, about three miles west of Jerusalem. They 
claimed to have killed 250 Arabs, including women and children. 
Arabs ambushed a British military convoy north of Gaza, killing one 
soldier and disabling or stealing the vehicles. 

Jerusalem. Primate’s plea for the city (see Great Britain). 

11 Apr.—The Zionist General Council, meeting in Tel Aviv, ratified 
a resolution previously adopted to bring Jewish ‘dissident groups’ under 
Jewish national discipline. 

The Jewish Agency cabled to King Abdullah of Transjordan the 
text of its statement expressing ‘horror and disgust’ at the massacre of 
some 250 persons in the Arab village of Deir Yasin on g April. 

12 Apr.—Jews in the Kfar Etzion settlement near the Jerusalem- 
Tel Aviv road fired on an Arab convoy and the Arabs fought back. The 
Jerusalem police stated later that eleven Egyptian had been killed in 
the fighting. British forces fired on and brought down a Jewish aircraft 
during the action. 

A British troop and ammunition train was attacked by Jews near 
Rehovoth and large quantities of arms were taken. 

Jews took the Arab village of Qaluniya on the Jerusalem side of Castel 
on the Jaffa road, and attacked Kafr Nasr ed Din, near Tiberias. 
Arabs fired heavily on a British convoy on the road between Ramallah 
and Latrun. They also attacked Jewish settlements at Yohanan and 
Kefrata, and the Mishmar Haemek colony, near Haifa. 

A ship carrying illegal Jewish immigrants was intercepted off Haifa 
and brought into port. 

13 Apr.—A Jewish convoy was heavily attacked on the road up to Mt. 
Scopus. British forces intervened and rescued Jews from some vehicles 
and finally arranged a truce. Two British soldiers were killed and two 
injured; some thirty-nine Jews and ten Arabs were killed and twenty- 
three Jews injured. Arabs again attacked Kfar Etzion. 

The Zionist Council stated that, as from 16 May the provisional 
Council of Government, consisting of thirty-seven members, would 
operate. 

Sir Hugh Dow, who was to be British representative in the country 
after the mandate ended, arrived at Lydda. 

15 Apr.—Two trolleys were derailed by mines near Lydda and 
3 British soldiers were killed. 

16 Apr.—Jews raided the Arab village of Saris, below Castel, and 
destroyed all the main buildings. On the plain outside Tel Aviv they re- 
occupied their former camp at Tel Litvinsky and claimed to have killed 
twenty Arabs. They also attacked another former camp near Hulda 
which Arabs had occupied. 
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Further discussion by the United Nations (see General Assembly). 

17 Apr.—Jews mined and held up an ammunition train north of 
Hadera, killing three British soldiers. The Jews then compelled the 
other soldiers to unload ammunition into lorries. Army reinforcements 
were sent to the spot and three Jews were killed in the fighting. Other 
Jews got away with some 20 tons of ammunition. 

Hagana occupied the German village of Waldheim, east of Haifa. 

19 Apr.—There was fighting near the settlement of Neve Yaakov, 
north of Jerusalem; three members of the Arab Legion were killed. 

Jews blew up a house in Tiberias, killing fourteen Arabs. The British 
Army later evacuated the whole Arab population of the town. 

20 Apr.—Arabs attacked Jewish convoys on the road to Jerusalem. 
Jews raided Beit Surik, north of Castel and blew up a number of 
houses there and also in Biddu, further north. Jews fired on a British 
van on the Jaffa-Tel Aviv border, killing two soldiers. 

21 Apr.—In sniping in Haifa one British soldier, an Arab, and two 
Jews were killed. 

The G.O.C. Palestine, outlining the steps he would take to prevent 
interference with the withdrawal of British troops after the end of the 
mandate, said he would exercise the same power and authority ac- 
corded to a G.O.C. troops in occupation of a foreign territory. 

22 Apr.—Jews launched a large-scale attack on the Arab quarter of 
Haifa, capturing many streets and buildings, including the telephone 
exchange. Arab leaders later met Gen. Stockwell and the commander of 
Hagana, who offered the following terms: (1) that the Arabs surrender 
their arms and ammunition; (2) that Arab outsiders such as Iraquis and 
Syrians be handed over to Hagana for detention; (3) that non-Arabs, 
such as Germans, be handed to Hagana for trial; and (4) that Hagana 
command the city. The Arabs said they preferred to evacuate Arabs 
from Haifa, except a few to maintain property and the religious places. 
Hagana offered a five-day truce for the evacuation, and Gen. Stockwell 
promised military help. It was stated that 50 Arabs were killed and 200 
wounded in the fighting. 

Statements by King Abdullah and Jamil Mardam (see Transjordan 
and Syria). 


PARAGUAY. 11 Apr.—The Government announced the discovery of a 
Communist plot for the overthrow of the régime and the formation of 
a ‘popular government’ with the help of the Liberals and Febreristas 
(the party of ex-President Colonel Rafael Franco, who led the insur- 
gents in the Paraguayan civil war in 1947). Several Communist leaders 
were reported to have been arrested. 

20 Apr.—The acting Foreign Minister, Sr Ferrario, said in Asuncion 
that Government troops had repelled an attempt by 100 armed ‘inter- 
national terrorists’ to capture the 1st Cavalry divisional headquarters 
near Asuncién. The rebels, armed with rifles, machine-guns, and hand 
grenades, were reported to have crossed the river from Argentina, evad- 
ing the frontier guards in drizzling rain. Sr Ferrario said that other rebel 
groups intended to assassinate President Morinigo and members of the 
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Cabinet. He said that this incident confirmed the Government’s recent 
denunciation of a Communist plot. 


PHILIPPINES. 15 Apr.—The President, Sr Manuel Roxas, died. 


POLAND. 21 Apr.—The U.S. Ambassador, Mr Stanton Griffis, left 
Warsaw on extended leave. 


RUMANIA. 13 Apr.—The National Assembly adopted the new 
Constitution and elected a Presidium headed by Prof. Constantin 
Parhon. 

14 Apr.—New Government. A Government was formed of 21 
members of whom the principal Ministers were: Prime Minister, Dr 
Groza; Vice-Premiers, Mr Gheorghiu-Dej, Prof. Savulescu, and Mr 
Voitec; Foreign Affairs, Mrs Pauker; Interior, Mr Georgescu; Finance, 
Mr Luca; Defence, Mr Bodnaras; Justice, Mr Bunaciu; Education, 
Mr Vasilighi. Eleven members of the Government were Communists, 
three (including the Prime Minister) were from the Ploughman’s Front, 
three were Social Democrats, one was from the National Popular Party, 
and there was one independent. 


SIAM. 9 Apr.—The Regency Council asked Field-Marshal Pibul 
Songkram (who was Prime Minister during the Japanese occupation) 
to form a government. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 19 Apr.—Communism. Gen. Smuts, speaking in 
Durban, said people did not realize that a fundamental revolution was 
passing over the face of the earth. The downfall of Europe as epito- 
mized by the tragedy of Czechoslovakia had been an awful disaster. It 
was from Europe that South Africa drew its freedoms and the things 
that elevated the human spirit. It hated this oppressiveness, whether 
called Nazism or Communism. The danger was not so much open 
warfare as a fifth column making its presence felt in every direction. 
A silent force was seeping into politics throughout the world. If Com- 
munism came to Africa the Union would be affected. It must therefore 
be vigilant and ready. 


SWEDEN. 14 Apr.—German assets in Sweden (see Inter-Allied 
Reparations Agency). 


SYRIA. 22 Apr.—Palestine. The Prime Minister, Jamil Mardam 
Bey, commenting on the Jewish occupation of Haifa, in a statement 
after a meeting in Cairo of the Arab League Political Committee, 
said that ‘we will fight on land, at sea, and in the air, until we achieve 
victory’. 


TRANSJORDAN. 22 Apr.—Palestine. King Abdullah stated that the 
Arab world ‘must take action against Zionism. Our peace and liberty are 


ent 
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at stake. I call on all Arab countries to join my army in a movement to 
Palestine to retain the Arab character of that country when the British 
end their mandatory rule on 15 May.’ He said that the Arab Legion 
forces now in Palestine ‘will not take part in the battle for Palestine until 
the British leave. But then they will, and they are now in process of 
training and preparing for that date.’ 


TRIESTE FREE TERRITORY. g Apr.—Note from Britain, U.S.A., 
and France to U.S.S.R. (see Great Britain). 

13 Apr.—Soviet reply to three-Power proposal (see U.S.S.R.). 

15 Apr.—Italians demonstrating for the return of Trieste to Italy 
sent an appeal to the United Nations asking them to speed up the return. 


UNITED NATIONS 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 

14 Apr.—Director-General. Mr Norris Dodd, U.S. Under-Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, was elected Director-General in succession to Sir 


John Boyd Orr. 


CONFERENCE ON FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 

21 Apr.—Draft Conventions. At its final session, the Conference 
adopted three draft conventions, the Soviet group voting against in 
every case. (1) Gathering and international transmission of news 
(sponsored by U.S.A., adopted by 28 votes to 6). The Convention pro- 
vided for freedom of entry and movement for any recognized corres- 
pondent and the unhampered transmission of news without censorship 
in normal times. (2) International right of correction (France, 33 to 7). 
The convention provided that any contracting State might submit a 
correction to a report to the Government in whose State it was pub- 
lished, and that that Government should publicize the correction. 
(3) Freedom of information (Britain, 31 to 6, with two abstentions). 
The convention, described by Mr E. Davies (Britain) as ‘an attempt to 
incorporate into a single document the fundamental principles of the 
freedom of information and expression essential to true democracy’, set 
limits within which restrictions might be applied. Amendments intro- 
duced by the Soviet group were defeated. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

16 Apr.—Palestine. The Assembly met to consider further the ques- 
tion of the future government of Palestine. Dr Arce (Argentina) was 
elected President. 

r 19 Apr.—Burma., Burma was admitted to membership of the United 
ations. 

20 Apr.—Palestine. Mr Warren Austin said the U.S.A. did not wish 
to confront the Assembly with a draft trusteeship agreement which had 
been worked out in every detail or indeed to present in any formal sense 
a draft trusteeship agreement. They had, however some suggestions 
which were based largely upon the draft statute which the Trusteeship 
Council developed for the territory of Jerusalem as well as upon sug- 
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gestions which had been made informally by several members of the 
Security Council. The U.S.A. had raised with certain other Govern- 
ments the question of joint responsibility for the security of a temporary 
trusteeship. These discussions had thus far produced no tangible 
result. The U.S.A. was willing to undertake its share of responsibility 
for the provision of the police forces which were required during the 
truce and temporary trusteeship along with other members who might 
be selected by the Assembly and who were willing to carry out such a 
task in accordance with the will of the Assembly and with the provisions 
of the Charter. While the U.S.A. was prepared to carry its fair share of 
the United Nations’ burden involved in such a temporary trusteeship, it 
was not prepared to act alone in this matter. Its participation would be 
conditioned upon the readiness of other Governments to provide similar 
assistance. ‘We do not suggest temporary trusteeship as a substitute for 
the plan of partition with economic union or for any other solution of the 
Palestine problem which may be agreed upon by Jews and Arabs of that 
country.’ 

21 Apr.—Palestine. Mr John Hood (Australia) said that enforce- 
ment, among other provisions, would need to be clarified by the U.S.A. 
before his delegation could decide whether detailed discussion of the 
trusteeship scheme was to be useful. 

22 Apr.—Palestine. Rabbi Silver declared that proposals for trustee- 
ship at this date ignored the realities of the situation. Since November 
1947 the Jews had organized their life on the basis of the national 
independence then granted them by the Assembly. Both Jews and 
Arabs had become largely self-governing in large sections of the 
country, within the frontiers which tended to correspond more and more 
closely with those in the Assembly’s resolution. It would now be impos- 
sible for an outside régime to establish a centralized authority or without 
‘violent effort’ suppress in favour of trusteeship forms of independent 
national life already established, and which neither people would re- 
linquish without a struggle. The question for the Assembly was not 
either to abandon the partition scheme or to discuss how to bring it into 
being, but to decide how they were to prevent the Arab States from 
destroying if they could the Jewish State to which the Assembly had 
given its sanction. 


PALESTINE COMMISSION. 

13 Apr.—Report. The Commission, in a report to the Assembly, 
criticized the British authorities on these main grounds: refusing to let 
the commission go to Palestine earlier than 1 May; refusing to have 
progressive transfer of authority; making it impossible for the com- 
mission to organize Arab and Jewish militias in advance; taking finan- 
cial and economic steps without consulting the commission. Other 
factors which made it impossible to implement the Assembly partition 
plan were given in the report as Arab resistance and the absence of 
any international force to support the Commission. They found that 
the general policy of Britain had been to take no measure which might 
be construed as involving it in carrying out the Assembly resolution. 
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14 Apr.—The Commission decided to proceed immediately with 
the creation of a United Nations police force for Jerusalem, using as a 
nucleus about 50 British members of the present force who had said 
they were willing to serve. 


§ sECURITY COUNCIL 


11 Apr.—Italy and Burma. The™Council considered the applications 
for membership of Italy and other countries. When the vote was taken 
on the proposal that Italy be recommended for membership the motion 
was vetoed by the U.S.S.R. A proposal recommending Burma was 

assed, 
. 12 Apr.—Palestine. The Council invited the President to draft a 
resolution embodying the terms of a truce between Arabs and Jews. 

Czechoslovakia. Chile moved that a sub-committee be set up to 
inquire into evidence of participation by the U.S.S.R. in recent events 
in Czechoslovakia. Mr Gromyko remarked that, if Chile’s proposal 
were adopted and individual Czechs were invited to testify against their 
Government, it followed that U.S., British, or Canadian citizens could 
be submitted to questioning designed to incriminate their Govern- 
ments. He produced a skeleton diary of the visit paid to Prague by Mr 
Zorin, Deputy Foreign Minister, between 21 and 28 February. Mr 
Zorin, he said, had visited Mr Jan Masaryk immediately on arrival, dis- 
cussed with the appropriate Ministers how wheat deliveries from the 
U.S.S.R. could be expedited, and having done so had returned home. 
The Czechoslovak Communist Party had anticipated an attempt by the 
National Socialist Party to take over the government of Czechoslovakia . 
in the interests of the United States and Britain. What right had any 
one to complain if they aspired to the Socialist society of the U.S.S.R., 
‘to which, like a bright torch, the peoples of the world all turned their 
eyes?’ And who, apart from the Czechs and the Russians, had any right 
to say whether the treaty between the Czechs and the Russians had been 
violated? 

Mr Warren Austin (U.S.A.), supporting the Chilean proposal, 
pointed out that there were charges against the U.S.S.R., including the 
threat of military force at the frontiers of Czechoslovakia, that were not 
disposed of by Mr Gromyko’s denials. The question how a minority led 
by persons indoctrinated in the U.S.S.R. could impose totalitarianism 
on the Czechoslovak people without overt resistance on their part would 
bear investigation. The refusal of the new Czechoslovak régime to ap- 
pear before the Council suggested that it had something to hide. Surely 
it was more than a coincidence that five countries of eastern Europe had 
had imposed on them, by similar methods, régimes whose policies 
would seem to follow without deviation the interests of the U.S.S.R. 

17 Apr.—Palestine. The Council approved by g votes to 2 (U.S.S.R. 
and Ukraine) a resolution for a truce in Palestine and called on Jews 
and Arabs: 1.'To suspend all fighting, violence, terrorism, and sabotage; 
2. To stop bringing in armed bands and fighting personnel, groups, and 
individuals, whatever their origin; 3. Not to import or acquire weapons 
and war materials; 4. To suspend all ‘political activity which might pre- 
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judice the rights, claims or position of either community’ until the 
Assembly had spoken; 5. To help Britain to keep law and order and 
maintain essential services like transport, health, food, and water, 
6. To respect the holy places and the right of worship. 
Kashmir.—The President announced that India and Pakistan had 
been unable to agree on terms for a settlement of the dispute, and in. 
vited the Council to recommend to both parties the plan for ending the 
fighting and holding a free plebiscite, which had been worked out by 
the delegates of Belgium, Canada, China, Colombia, Britain, and the 
U.S.A. The plan provided that a plebiscite be conducted by an officer 
appointed by the Secretary-General of the United Nations acting under 
authority of the State Government. This officer’s powers would extend 
to direction and supervision of State military forces and police while 
the plebiscite was being held. To ensure that his measures for obtain- 
ing a free vote were not thwarted by military occupation it was pro- 
vided that, when the commission of mediation and good offices which 
the Council were to send to Kashmir was satisfied that the tribesmen 
were withdrawing from the State, India would begin the progressive 
withdrawal of its Army. Those Indian troops remaining, once Indian 
Army strength in the State was reduced to the minimum required for 
support of the civil power, were to be stationed where their presence 
would not afford even an appearance of intimidation to the inhabitants. 
It was proposed by the Government of India that Sheikh Abdulla 
should invite the major political groups other than his own to occupy 
Ministerial posts while the plebiscite was being carried out. 

The delegates of Britain, China, the U.S.A., Belgium, France, and 
Canada strongly supported the plan. 

Kashmir. Mr Ayyengar told the Council that India was strongly 
opposed to the plebiscite plan. Sir Zafrullah Khan said Pakistan had 
serious objection to the plan, and he submitted an alternative. 

21 Apt.—Kashmir. The Council adopted the plebiscite plan. 


U.S.A. 9 Apr.—Trieste. Note to U.S.S.R. (see Great Britain). 

12 Apr.—Strikes. Coal miners who had been on strike since 16 March 
(see p. 198) and had been joined by others were instructed by their 
leader, Mr John L. Lewis, to return to work since a compromise had 
been reached on their demands for pensions. 

13 Apr.—Trieste. Reply to three-Power proposal (see U.S.S.R.). 

Japan. U.S. Mission (see Japan). 

Colombia. Marshall comment on revolt (see Colombia). 

15 Apr.—Defence. The House of Representatives passed by 339 
votes to 3 a Bill authorizing the expenditure on the Army and Navy 
Air Forces during the next fiscal year of $3,198,100,000. 

17 Apr.—Inflation. President Truman, speaking to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, said: “The heart of our support to Europe 
is economic assistance. To be effective it must be coupled with sufficient 
military strength to give the free peoples of the world some sense of 
security while they rebuild. These requirements must be met in a large 
part from the production of American mines and factories and farms. 
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Thus a strong American economy is the bedrock upon which rests our 
hopes for establishing a peace of free men in the world. Without it we 
can provide neither aid nor leadership nor example. The strength and 
vitality of our economy are being undermined by inflation. If not 
checked, inflation will bring on economic consequences which will 
hurt every one of us. This is not a new situation, but it is getting worse.’ 

Trieste. —T he Government, in a Note to the U.S.S.R., said they were 
at a loss to understand why the procedure suggested for the negotiation 
of a draft protocol to the Italian treaty was considered unacceptable. It 
was their intention that the preliminary meeting of Powers principally 
concerned to negotiate the draft protocol should be followed by consul- 
tation with all the other interested Governments. In their view the 
suggested preliminary meeting was in fact, the first step of the proce- 
dure to be followed in the drafting of a treaty of peace with Italy. ‘Should 
the Soviet Government find it possible to agree in principle to the return 
of the Free Territory of Trieste to Italian sovereignty, the Government 
would be glad to consider any suggestions which the Soviet Govern- 
ment may have regarding the procedure for the drafting of the necess- 
ary protocol to the Italian treaty.’ 

19 Apr.—Atomic Energy Commission. The Commission announced 
that a new atomic weapon had recently been tested at Eniwetok Atoll 
in the Marshall Islands. 

20 Apr.—Costa Rica. The Government protested to Nicaragua against 
the invasion of Costa Rica by Nicaraguan troops (see p. 257). 

European Recovery Programme. Mr Hoffman, the administrator of the 
programme, appearing before the House of Representatives Appropria- 
tions Committee, said that even with the most careful planning and most 
rigorous supervision of expenditure the $5,300 million authorized for the 
first period of the plan might prove inadequate to accomplish the degree 
of recovery sought. His goal was to increase production in all the nations 
covered by the aid programme. Reports submitted by him to the com- 
mittee showed that for the first year of the programme the following 
tentative allocations had been made: Britain, $1,324,300,000; France 
$1,130,800,000; Italy, $703,600,000; Netherlands, $599 million; 
Western Germany, $437,400,000. 

21 Apr.—European Recovery Programme. The Secretary of Com- 
merce, Mr Averell Harriman, was appointed Ambassador at large for 
the programme. 

The House of Representatives select committee on foreign aid, in a 
report on the possible effects of Soviet opposition to U.S. aid for Europe, 
stated that Soviet industrial production was now as large as before the 
war, but that little of it was likely to be available for export. The Soviet 
capacity to produce military equipment was greater than before the 
war. ‘It would appear incorrect to argue that the U.S.S.R., which in the 
final analysis produced the bulk of supplies used in its fight against the 
Germans, is not now strong enough to undertake a substantia! military 
operation should the need arise.’ 

22 Apr.—Mr Charles Sawyer, former Ambassador to Belgium, was 
appointed Secretary of Commerce, 
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President Truman told the press that troops would be sent abroad to 
keep the peace only as members of a United Nations force. 


U.S.S.R. 9 Apr.—Trieste. Note (see Great Britain). 

Treaty with Finland. Mr Stalin, in a speech on 8 April in celebration 
of the signing of the Soviet-Finnish treaty, declared that most politicians 
of the great Powers regarded the small nations ‘from above, condes- 
cendingly’. The U.S.S.R., on the other hand, regarded the Soviet- 
Finnish treaty as a pact between equals. He added: “This treaty marks a 
turning point in the relations between our countries. For 150 years there 
was mutual distrust in the relations between Russia and Finland. The 
Soviet people consider that every nation, whether great or small, has its 
own peculiarities, its own characteristics, and in this sense all nations are 
in the same position, and every nation is equal to every other nation. 
For this reason, the Soviet people consider that Finland, although it is 
indeed a small country, enters into this treaty as an equal party in 
relation to the U.S.S.R.’ 

President Paasikivi’s broadcast (see Finland). 

13 Apr.—Trieste. The Government, in a reply to the joint British- 
U.S.-French proposal to return Trieste to Italy, criticized the manner of 
its presentation. They pointed out that the Italian peace treaty was pre- 
pared by the Council of Foreign Ministers and signed and ratified by 
the twenty-one nations attending the Paris peace conference, and added: 
‘Hence it stands to reason. that the proposal to decide the question of a 
revision in respect of one or other of its parts by means of correspond- 
ence or by convening private conferences is regarded by the Soviet 
Government as unacceptable, and as violating the elementary principles 
of democracy.’ 

15 Apr.—Five-Year Plan. Moscow radio broadcast an announce- 
ment by the State Planning Committee on the fulfilment of the Plan 
in the first quarter of 1948. It stated: ‘Although certain Ministries— 
non-ferrous metals, heavy engineering, transport engineering, agri- 
cultural machine-building, and light industry—have fulfilled the plan 
for gross output, they have nevertheless not fulfilled it for a number of 
important products, and have covered this by additional output of less 
important products, which is a defect in the work of the above-men- 
tioned Ministries.’ Timber and meat and dairy products were below 
the planned targets. It further stated: ‘On the basis of the currency re- 
form and the abolition of the food rationing sytem carried out by the 
Government in December, 1947, a change-over to widely developed 
Soviet trade took place. The sale of bread increased in the first quarter 
of 1948, as compared with the first quarter of 1947, by 72 per cent, 
sugar by 270 per cent, fish products 25 per cent, animal fats 13 per 
cent, vegetable oil 11 per cent, confectionery goods 57 per cent, cereals 
and macaroni products §2 per cent, cotton textiles 44 per cent, and silk 
fabrics by 44 per cent. In the first quarter of 1948 the total number of 
factory and office workers in the national economy increased by 2 
million as compared with the first quarter of 1947. The numbei of 
workers in industry increased by 1 million.’ 
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17 Apr.—Trieste. Notes (see Great Britain and U.S.A.). 
21 Apr.—Report on Soviet production (see U.S.A.). 


WESTERN UNION. 17 Apr.—The Foreign Ministers of the five 
Powers met in Paris and agreed on permanent consultative arrange- 
ments. 


YEMEN. 20 Apr.—Reported disorders (see Aden). 
21 Apr.—Recognition of Sayf al Islam Ahmad (see Great Britian). 


YUGOSLAVIA. 11 Apr.—Trieste. The Government, in a Note, 
rejected British protests (see p. 221) against instances of assault on 
military posts and police patrols in the Anglo-American zone of the 
Free Territory. 


April 30 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


W.F.T.U.: Discussion on Marshall Plan, Rome. 

Congress of United Europe Organization, The Hague. 
Election in South Korea. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, India, 
Termination of British Mandate for Palestine. 

United Nations: I.T.U. World Aeronautical Radio Con- 
ference, Geneva. 

Iraq: Withdrawal of British Advisory Military Mission, 
Conference of International Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions, Geneva. 

Annual Congress of the Liberal International, Ziirich. 
General Election in South Africa. 

General Election in Czechoslovakia. 

Arab and Jewish States in Palestine to be formed. 
1.C.A.0. Conference, Geneva. 

International Socialist Conference, Vienna. 

International Chamber of Commerce, Paris. 

World Power Conference, Stockholm. 

I.L.O. Conference, San Francisco. 

United Nations: World Health Organization Inaugural 
Conference, Geneva. 

Economic and Social Council, Geneva. 

Completion of British withdrawal from Palestine. 

First Assembly of the World Council of Churches, Amster- 
dam. 

U.N. General Assembly, Paris. 

British Africa Conference, London. 

Arab and Jewish States to become independent. 
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